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clined at an angle of forty-five degrees. This phenomenon appears to 
mark at least one epoch when the sea was gradually encroaching on 
the land, and, though probably not rising high above its present level, 
contributing to effect a remarkable change in the configuration of the 
country. I refrain for the present from any further remarks on recent 
changes. Only this I may still mention, that I did not discover any 
signs of former glacial action or drift. 

It is much to be regretted that there is not more knowledge of geol- 
ogy to be found among the numerous travellers in China ; if there were, 
our knowledge of the geology of this vast Empire might be rapidly en- 
larged. I am sorry to say, that, with the exception of Mr. Kingsmill, 
I have not met one who has any knowledge of this science. I am left 
quite to myself; and the more I travel, the more I become convinced 
how little can be done by one man in so vast a country. Still, I hope 
to be able to lay at least some sort of foundation, which may perhaps 
guide even those who have not the necessary scientific education, and 
stimulate further exploration. But more than this I shall hardly be 
able to accomplish. 



Six hundred and tenth Meeting. 

June 8, 1869. — Adjourned Annual Meeting. 

In the absence of the regular presiding officers, Mr. Thomas 
Sherwin was chosen to take the chair. 

The vote of the previous meeting, adjourning the August 
meeting to the second Tuesday in September, was reconsidered. 
Professor Joseph Lovering was chosen Corresponding Sec- 
retary, and Professor Edward G. Pickering was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Rumford Committee, to fill vacancies made by the 
resignation of Professor William B. Rogers. 

The Council made the following report : * — 

During the year which preceded the annual meeting of May, 1869, 
eight Resident Fellows, three Associate Fellows, and five ^Foreign 
Honorary Members have been added to our lists, viz. : — 

Captain Nathaniel E. Atwood, of Provincetown, to be a Resident 
Fellow in Class II., Section 3. 

* Unavoidably delayed, and not presented until the meeting of January 26, 1870. 
VOL. VIII. 16 
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Professor W. J. Clark, President of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, to be a Resident Fellow in Class I., Section 3. 

Dr. Herrman Hagen, of Cambridge, to be a Resident Fellow in 
Class II., Section 3. 

John L. Hayes, of Cambridge, to be a Resident Fellow in Class II., 
Section 1. 

Horace Mann, of Cambridge, to be a Resident Fellow in Class II., 
Section 2. 

Dr. Alpheus S. Packard, Jr., of Salem, to be a Resident Fellow in 
Class II., Section 3. 

Mr. Edmund Quincy, of Dedham, to be a Resident Fellow in Class 
III., Section 3. 

Samuel H. Scudder, of Cambridge, to be a Resident Fellow in Class 
II., Section 3. 

James B. Angell, President of the University of Vermont, to be an 
Associate Fellow in Class III., Section 4. 

Hon. Lewis H. Morgan, of New York, to be an Associate Fellow in 
Class III., Section 2. 

Andrew D. White, President of Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, to be an Associate Fellow in Class III., Section 2. 

Professor T. C. Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, to be a Foreign Honor- 
ary Member in Class III., Section 1, in the place of the late Professor 
Mittermaier. 

Professor Herrman Ludwig Ferdinand Helmholtz, of Heidelberg, to 
be a Foreign Honorary Member in Class I., Section 3. 

Professor Lassen, of Bonn, to be a Foreign Honorary Member in 
Class III., Section 2, in the place of the late Professor Bopp. 

Professor Ritschl, of Bonn, to be a Foreign Honorary Member in 
Class III., Section 2, in the place of the late Professor Boeckh. 

Sir Charles Wheatstone, of London, to be a Foreign Honorary 
Member in the place of the late Sir David Brewster, in Class I., Sec» 
tion 3. 

During the same year, death has removed from our ranks five Res- 
ident Fellows* one Associate Fellow, and one Foreign Honorary 
Member. 

Levi Lincoln, LL. D., was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
on the 25th of October, 1782, and died in that city on the 29th of 
May, 1868. He was the eldest son of the Hon. Levi Lincoln, an 
eminent lawyer, who was the Attorney-General of the United States 
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during the first term of Mr. Jefferson's Administration. Having been 
graduated at Harvard College with the class of 1802, he pursued the 
profession in which his father had been so distinguished, and, like him, 
was soon called off from the bar to engage in political affairs. He 
was a member of the Senate of Massachusetts in 1812 ; a representa- 
tive in the State Legislature in 1814 ; a member of the Convention to 
revise the Constitution in 1820 ; Speaker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives in 1822; Lieutenant-Governor of the State in 
1823 ; and, soon after retiring from this office for a brief service on 
the Bench of the Supreme Court, he wa's elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1825. In this capacity he served the State with conspic- 
uous fidelity and ability for nine successive years, and fairly won the 
title of a model magistrate. In 1834 he was chosen a Representative in 
the Congress of the United States, and continued in that office for seven 
years. In 1841 he was appointed Collector of the Customs for the 
port of Boston, and, on quitting that post in 1843, he was immediately 
returned to the Senate of Massachusetts, and in the following year 
was made President of that body. In 1848 he was chosen President 
of the Electoral College of Massachusetts ; and as late as 1864, while 
in his 82d year, he once more discharged the office of a Presidential 
Elector. In the mean time he had enjoyed the distinction of being the 
first Mayor of his native town, after it was incorporated as a city, and 
had rendered valuable service to the community in which he lived, as 
President of the Worcester Agricultural Society. His long and hon- 
ored life was thus devoted to the public interests of the Commonwealth 
and the country ; while his spotless integrity and private virtues com- 
manded the respect and esteem of all who knew him'. His memory is 
among the treasures of Massachusetts, and will be cherished by all 
who appreciate the value to a free State of a patriotic and upright 
magistrate, and of a public-spirited and useful citizen. 

The Rev. William Allen, D. D., was the son of the Rev. 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Lee) Allen, and was born in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 2d of January, 1784, being the ninth of twelve chil- 
dren. His father was the first minister of Pittsfield. Dr. Allen 
claimed to be descended, through his mother, from Governor Bradford 
of Plymouth Colony. 

He was graduated at Harvard College in 1802, and pursued the 
study of theology with, the Rev. John Pierce of Brookline. In 1804 
he was licensed by the Berkshire Association, and preached for some 
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months in the western part of New York. Returning to Massachu- 
setts, he succeeded the Eev. Dr. Channing as Regent in Harvard Col- 
lege. While in that office, besides performing the duties' which 
pertain to it, he prepared the first edition of his " American Bio- 
graphical and Historical Dictionary," which was published in 1809 by 
"William Hilliard, in Cambridge, containing notices of about seven 
hundred Americans. It comprised six hundred and thirty-two pages 
in octavo. It is claimed that this was the first book of general 
biography published in this country. It certainly reflects great credit 
on the industry and research of the compiler. Two years before the 
publication of this work, Dr. Allen had prepared notices of a number 
of American divines for the Rev. David Bogue's " History of the Dis- 
senters," which was first published in London in 1809. The second 
edition of Dr. Allen's Biographical Dictionary was published in 1832 
by William Hyde of Boston, in a large octavo of eight hun- 
dred pages. This volume is said to contain over eighteen hundred 
names. The third edition, in a still enlarged form, was published in 
1857 by John B. Jewett & Co. of Boston. This contained notices of 
over seven thousand Americans. In 1810, when Dr. Allen's connec- 
tion with the College was dissolved, he delivered the Phi Beta Kappa 
oration. In October of that year he was ordained pastor of the church 
in Pittsfield, as his father's successor. The Legislature of New 
Hampshire, in 1816, altered the charter of Dartmouth College, mak- 
ing it a University, and Dr. Allen, in the following year, was chosen 
its President. This action of the Legislature originated the famous 
Dartmouth College case, which, on an appeal to the Supreme Court 
at Washington, resulted, in 1819, in the maintenance of the rights of 
the College against the State. In 1820, Dr. Allen was appointed Pres- 
ident of Bowdoin College, in Maine, and he retained this office till his 
resignation in 1839. Since this time he lived at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, engaging in various literary labors. He made a large collec- 
tion of words not found in any dictionary of the English language ; 
nearly fifteen hundred being contributed to Worcester's Dictionary pub- 
lished in 1846, more than four thousand to Webster's, 1854, and 
about six thousand for the new edition of Webster's. * To what ex- 
tent these large collections of words, thus contributed, were incor- 
porated in the works above named, we are not informed, as no 

* These memoranda are taken from the New American Cycloptedia, included 
in a notice of Dr. Allen, from which, indeed, this sketch is mainly compiled. 
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acknowledgments appear in the Prefaces to indicate it. Among other 
works of Dr. Allen may be cited : Baccalaureate Addresses, 1823 - 29 ; 
Junius Unmasked, written to prove that Lord Sackville was the real 
Junius ; Account of Shipwrecks, Psalms and Hymns, 1835 ; Memoirs 
of Eleazar Wheelock and of Dr. John Codman, 1853; An Historical 
Discourse on the Fortieth Anniversary of the Second Church in Dor- 
chester, 1848 ; Discourse on the Close of the Second Century of the 
Settlement of Northampton, Massachusetts, 1854 ; Wunnissoo, or the 
Vale of Hoosatunnuk, a poem, with notes, 1856 ; besides various mi- 
nor productions. In 1812, Dr. Allen married Maria M. Wheelock, 
daughter of President Wheelock. The degree of D. D. was con- 
ferred upon him by Dartmouth College in 1821. He died at North- 
ampton on the 16th July, 1868. 

Octavius Pickering was born in Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 2, 1791, where his father resided six years, having removed 
thither from Philadelphia, to which city he returned in 1792. In 1801 
his father came back to Massachusetts, and settled near Salem. Octa- 
vius was admitted to the Freshman Class in Harvard University in 
1806, and was graduated in 1810. He studied law in the office of his 
brother, John Pickering, was admitted to practice in 1816, and took an 
office in Salem, where he continued to reside during a few years, until 
his removal to Boston, in which city and in Cambridge he lived the 
remainder of his life, excepting an absence of seven years in Europe, 
mostly spent in England and France. He died in Boston, October 
29, 1868. 

He early began the practice of reporting. In 1820 he reported the 
proceedings in revising the Constitution of Massachusetts, and in 1821, 
with his friend, William H. Gardiner, reported the trial on the im- 
peachment of Judge Prescott. Though he did not practise what is 
technically called short-hand, yet he had adopted many abbreviations, 
and was quick in hearing, and rapid and accurate in penmanship ; so 
that at the time of his appointment, in 1822, as reporter to the Supreme 
Court, he had superlative qualifications for that position, which he held 
eighteen years, during which time, and subsequently, he was employed 
in making and publishing his reports. 

His brother, John Pickering, had pretty early begun to gather mate- 
rials for the biography of their father, Timothy Pickering, who was 
Quartermaster-General in the war of the Revolution, subsequently 
Secretary of War and of State, a member of each house of Congress, 
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and always an active and earnest public man, — the history of whose 
life was involved in the party divisions and contests of a stirring epoch, 
and led his biographers — first, John, and afterwards, Octavius — into a 
minute investigation of the characters, acts, and events of the whole 
period in which he took so decided and distinguished a part. Accord- 
ingly, the first step for Octavius, after the task of the biography had 
passed into his hands on the decease of his brother John, was to get 
together, under his hand, the appalling mass of materials in the form 
of records, publications, printed documents, and attainable private cor- 
respondence. This he did with great diligence, and not without con- 
siderable expense. His copies of letters and documents, so collected, 
consist of some fifty large volumes, which he carefully read through, at 
least twice, consecutively, besides comparing the contents, and re- 
arranging them in a comprehensive index, before he began to deter- 
mine on the selections to be made for the first volume, and to fill in the 
intermediate .spaces with explanations, and the notice of collateral cir- 
cumstances, in such a manner as to make a connected chain. The first 
volume was completed and published in 1867. At his request the 
continuation of the biography has been put into the hands of Mr. 
Charles W. Upham, of Salem. 

As Reporter, Mr. Pickering necessarily kept jip his acquaintance 
with the law, and he never neglected the Greek and Latin classics. 
During his residence in France, he had, of course, become more famil- 
iar with the French, which language he read fluently, with a distinct 
pronunciation. He read widely and diligently in history, was a con- 
stant attendant at scientific lectures, and always present at the Lowell 
course. He also took great pleasure in the study of Botany, though 
he did not make pretensions to a comprehensively scientific knowl- 
edge of it. If, in walking leisurely with a friend, he noticed on the 
wayside a flower at all remarkable for beauty, rarity, or otherwise, 
he was wont to point it out to his companion, and was in the habit of 
bringing home specimens to be examined under the microscope. He 
took an active part in founding the Society of Natural History of New 
England, and regularly attended its meetings. 

Mr. Pickering was social, cheerful, and acceptable in society, and his 
time never hung heavily with him at home, where a great part of his 
occupations lay. 

In the course of his life he was a member of different associations of 
a private rather than a public character, consisting of members of lit- 
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erary, social, and political distinction, in which his characteristic mod- 
esty did not prevent him from taking an active part. He had a re- 
markably pleasant voice and distinct utterance, and could read aloud 
an indefinite time without fatigue to his auditors or himself. 

He was a man of most amiable disposition, pleasing manners, and 
lively wit, without poignancy or sarcasm ; a devoted and enduring 
friend, admired and confided in by all, and never knowing what it was 
to have an enemy. He never unduly urged his pretensions, nor had 
he need to, for during his life he was surrounded by those who knew 
his worth. 

George Rap all Notes, the son of Nathaniel and Mary (nee Rapall) 
Noyes, was born in Newburyport, March 6, 1798. While a pupil in 
the public schools of his native town, he manifested a taste and aptness 
for study which attracted the attention of his pastor, the late Rev. Dr. 
Dana, who encouraged and aided him, both by advice and by the loan 
of money. In 1814 he entered Harvard College, where he maintained 
his place as a faithful and successful scholar, graduating in 1818. He 
had defrayed a portion of his expenses by teaching country schools in 
the winter, and immediately on leaving college he took charge of the 
Framingham Academy, thus securing a sufficient income to clear him- 
self from debt, and to start with some small savings on his proposed 
course of more advanced study. In 1819 he entered the Cambridge 
Divinity School, and in 1822 was licensed as a preacher. But he had 
become too much engrossed in the literature of his profession to forsake 
the university for the active duties of the ministry. He continued at 
Cambridge for eight years longer, holding at first the duties of a proc- 
tor, with some private pupils whose tuition-fees eked out his frugal 
means of living, and for the last two years employed as a tutor in the 
classical department. By this time it had become quite generally 
known that he had been devoting himself with great assiduity and 
singleness of purpose to the Hebrew language and scriptures. In 
1827 he became pastor of the First Congregational Church in Brook- 
field. Though the leisure which so small and retired a parish might 
give him for study had no inferior place among his motives in accept- 
ing the invitation, he yet was conscientiously faithful in his ministerial 
charge, and established life-long relations of mutual respect, affection, 
and gratitude with his parishioners. Shortly after his settlement he 
published his translation of Job, which gave him at once a foremost 
place among distinguished scholars in that department of learning. In 
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1 834 the insufficiency of his support compelled him to resign his charge 
at Brookfield. He then accepted a pastorate at Petersham, where he 
had a peaceful, happy, and prosperous ministry of six years. In 1840 
he was invited to fill the chair of Hebrew and other Oriental Lan- 
guages and Biblical Literature in Harvard University. He retained 
this office till his death, and, though for many months he had suffered 
from illness and physical infirmity, he remained in the full exercise of 
his mental powers, and with unimpaired ability for his duties as a 
teacher, till within a few days of his decease, which took place June 8, 
1868. 

He received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1839. He was chosen a member of the American Academy 
in 1844. Elected to other learned bodies, he declined membership 
from an unwillingness to be enrolled where he could not render active 
service. 

Dr. Noyes's principal publications in his lifetime were the version of 
Job, already mentioned, which passed through four editions ; a trans- 
lation of the Book of Psalms, and a translation of the Hebrew Proph- 
ets, of both of which three editions were published ; and a translation 
of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, of which there were two 
editions. Besides these, he published numerous tracts, occasional ser- 
mons, and articles in periodicals. His latest work, nearly ready for the 
press when he died, and issued in the following autumn, was a trans- 
lation of the New Testament, in which he condensed the results of his 
life-long study of the Sacred Records, and which he regarded equally as 
the ripest fruit of his scholarship, and as his last and best offering upon 
the altar of Christian faith. 

These works are the most adequate memorial of their author's mind 
and culture. They indicate untiring industry, profound study, keen 
critical acumen, thorough grasp of the subject in hand, full command of 
the materials and resources of critical inquiry, and that just apprehen- 
sion of the intent and spirit of the books belonging to the sacred canon, 
without which no amount of learning or skill could have made him a 
good translator. "We have no space for the minute examination of the 
merits of his translations in themselves, or as compared with other 
similar works. Suffice it to say that he who should pronounce either 
of them superior to any other extant translation of the same books 
might see ample ground for such an opinion, both in the tokens of 
exhaustive research and in the marks of sound and sober judgment to 
be found in them all. 
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Dr. Noyes's moral character was well adapted to aid his success and 
worthy fame as a critic. He was at once reverent and bold, — reverent 
for all truth, as one with God, but wholly destitute of prescriptive 
reverence for what had been held as truth, until it had shown its cre- 
dentials and established its claim. He thus pushed his inquiries to the 
utmost limit ; but while he rejected many things which others held 
sacred, no man ever had a firmer faith than he (a faith which seemed 
to him as strongly grounded as if it had been susceptible of mathe- 
matical demonstration) in the divine mission and authority of the 
Founder of Christianity, and in the authenticity of the records through 
which his life and character have been transmitted. Himself a free 
and fearless inquirer, he claimed for others the same liberty, and re- 
garded honest dissent, denial, and scepticism with uniform respect and 
kindness. 

As a writer he was simple, chaste, perspicuous, and at the same time 
concise, with little ornament, but with instructive rather than careful 
heed to the canons of pure taste and accurate diction. As a preacher, 
he was plain, sensible, serious, and weighty, impressing his hearers 
with his own sincerity, and most esteemed by those whose esteem is of 
the most worth. 

In private life no man could be more worthily loved. Happy in 
those who shared his home, he made his home happy. Faithful, kind, 
genial, hospitable, he had equally the unlimited confidence and the 
warm affection of all who stood iu near or intimate relation with him ; 
and while his modesty and his retired life may have given him fewer 
personal friends than his reputation would have brought him, those 
who knew him well knew him only to love and honor him. The last 
three or four years of his life were marked by unintermitted debility 
and suffering; and for a long period he was seldom able to cross his 
own threshold, his classes coming to him in his study. During this 
whole season he manifested entire resignation, serene Christian trust, a 
patience never disturbed, and an engagedness in his wonted pursuits 
which had not begun to flag when he was laid upon his death-bed. 
As a Christian scholar, he merits a foremost place among his contem- 
poraries ; as a Christian man, he has his record, equally, we trust, in 
grateful and reverent memories on earth and in the book of life 
eternal. 

Horace Mann was elected into the Academy on the eleventh of 
November last ; and he died the same night. Devoted to Natural 

VOL. VIII. 17 
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History almost from childhood, and trained to investigation in one de- 
partment, in which he had made successful explorations in a distant 
field, he was confidently expected to add new celebrity to the distin- 
guished name he inherited, when a career of unusual scientific promise 
was thus suddenly arrested. 

He was the eldest son of the late Hon. Horace Mann (of whom it is 
unnecessary here to speak), and was born in Boston on the 25th of 
February, 1844; therefore had not completed the 25th year of his age. 
His earlier studies were pursued mainly under the immediate direction 
of his parents, with both of whom education was a specialty. Soon 
after his father's death the family removed from Antioch College, just 
as Horace was prepared to enter upon the regular course. He studied 
at Concord for some time with private tutors, and then entered the 
Scientific School at Cambridge, giving himself first to ZoOlogy, espe- 
cially Conchology, under Professor Agassiz, and afterwards to Botany 
under Professor Gray. In 1864 he joined his friend "William T. 
Brigham in a visit to the Sandwich Islands by way of the Isthmus 
and California ; and they explored this group in company, Mr. Mann 
taking the Botany as his particular department, while Mr. Brigham 
attended more to the Geology and Mineralogy. On his return to 
Cambridge he took up the special study of Hawaiian plants, and re- 
joined the Scientific School of Harvard University. Upon applying 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science (which he obtained with honors 
in 1867), he laid before his examiners, as his thesis, an elaborate and 
critical " Enumeration of Hawaiian Plants," which was deemed worthy 
of a place among the publications of this Academy. It fills almost 
one hundred pages of the seventh volume of our Proceedings, and has 
been recognized in the botanical world as a contribution of sterling 
value. It had been preceded by two other papers in the Proceedings 
of the Boston Society of Natural History upon certain new plants of 
the Sandwich Islands, and it was to be followed by a complete Flora 
of those Islands for the' use of general botanists on the one hand, and 
of the residents of the country on the other, such a work being a de- 
sideratum for both. Mr. Mann had actually written out the greater 
part of it, and three fasciculi were printed by the Essex Institute ; it is 
hoped that the work may be completed from the notes and materials 
left by him. The smaller papers and articles contributed by Mr. Mann 
to the Boston Natural History Society and to scientific journals are at 
least twelve in number. All his writings, in their simplicity, directness, 
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order, and the total absence of pretence and show, may recall to those 
who knew him well somewhat of the traits of the man, — his great 
modesty, singleness and tenacity of purpose, and disinterested devotion 
to science for its own sake. Looking back over the very few years 
which were allotted to him, we wonder at the amount of work he was 
able to accomplish, as represented in these publications. They are the 
fruits, apparently not so much of youthful enthusiasm, which was 
not lacking, as of conscientious, unremitting, and well-directed labor. 
Moreover, they were brought forth under delicate health, and, at 
length, under the ravages of an insidious disease, and amid other on- 
erous if congenial duties. He was for several years, and until the end, 
Curator of Botany to the Natural History Society ; for the last two 
years Curator to the Herbarium of Harvard University, and assistant 
to the Professor ; and last autumn, under an appointment as College 
Tutor, he took the whole charge of the Botanical department, and the 
superintendence of the Botanic Garden, in the absence of the Profes- 
sor. But his powers soon failed under the rapid development of pul- 
monary disease ; he was called away from his chosen work just when 
he had given proof of rare capacity for performing it, and from this 
Society almost at the moment when we had numbered him as our own. 

William Mitchell was born at Nantucket, Mass., on the 20th of 
December, 1791, and died at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 19th of 
April, 1869. His opportunities for education were no better than those 
which the Island at that time afforded. The remembrance of his early 
school-days was associated with the severe discipline common at that 
period, so that the recollection of his school experiences gave him little 
pleasure. He said, in la brief sketch of his life, written for his oldest 
granddaughter, that no teacher inspired him with any love of learning. 

Although his father was in comfortable circumstances, he followed 
the custom of the lads of the town, and learned the cooper's trade at the 
age of fifteen ; giving it up, however, almost immediately, and entering 
a school, as Assistant, at eighteen, and as Principal soon after. 

Mr. Mitchell married, on the 10th of December, 1812, Lydia Cole- 
man, whom he had known from his boyhood. This union lasted forty- 
eight years; Ten children were born to them, of whom nine survive. 
In a memoir, written by himself, he says : " All that my children are, 
physically and morally, is attributable, under Divine Providence, to 
that talented and excellent woman. Never were the duties of wife and 
mother more conscientiously performed." 
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In the war of 1812, the property, mostly in ships, of Mr. Mitchell's 
father was greatly impaired, and the most rigid economy was de- 
manded of the son, in order to support his young family. He left his 
school and engaged with his father in an oil-factory and cooperage. In 
1822 he resumed school-keeping, which he always loved ; and when the 
public schools were established in his native town, he was one of the 
first two teachers appointed. Finding this occupation too laborious, he 
relinquished it in a few years, and again started a private school. In > 
1830 he gave this up also, and became secretary in an insurance office. 
In 1837 he took charge of the Pacific Bank as cashier, and, at nearly 
the same time, of a savings-bank. Both these offices he held for about 
twenty years. In 1861, being nearly seventy years of age, he retired 
from all business, and removed to Lynn,' where two of his daughters 
resided. In 1865 he followed his distinguished daughter, Miss Maria 
Mitchell, to Vassar College, near Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Although Mr. Mitchell was little of a politician, he held many honor- 
able positions in the State. He was a member of the Convention for 
the Revision of the Constitution of Massachusetts, in 1820. Twenty- 
four years afterwards he was a member of the State Senate, and later 
still of the Council of Governor Briggs, to whom he was much attached. 
He was elected a member of the Board of Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege for six years, and, at the expiration of that time, he was re-elected 
by an almost unanimous vote of both Houses. 

From his earliest years, Mr. Mitchell was interested in the study of 
Astronomy, having inherited the taste from his father. His mathe- 
matical learning was not sufficient to carry him through its difficult 
calculations, but Bowditch's Navigator and the "Nautical Almanac were 
thoroughly studied. He calculated carefully, and observed success- 
fully the eclipse of February 12, 1831, which was annular at Nan- 
tucket. With a small spy-glass he caught an early sight of Halley's 
comet, at its last return in 1835. He was one of the first, if not the 
very first, to see it in this country. Mr. Mitchell was familiar also 
with meteorological phenomena, of which he kept a record for about 
half a century. His eye was quick to detect any change in nature. 
For some years he made observations for the United States Coast 
Survey, in order to determine the latitude and longitude of Nantucket. 

Mr. Mitchell said modestly of himself: " I have somehow had a 
scientific reputation, although never entitled to it, and in middle life 
held quite a position among astronomers of that day." To the scientific 
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atmosphere in which he delighted, and which he shed around his own 
home and neighborhood, the world is indebted for the gifted astro- 
nomical observer and computer, Miss Maria Mitchell. In 1831, the 
daughter, though only thirteen years old, counted time for her father 
while he observed the annular eclipse of the sun. From that time 
until his death, the two worked together in perfect sympathy. Al- 
though Mr. Mitchell had no official connection with Vassar College, 
where he passed the last years of his life with his daughter, he ren- 
dered valuable aid in its organization by his wisdom, his gentleness, 
and his long experience as Overseer of Harvard College and member 
of its visiting committees. The years spent in the Observatory of Vas- 
sar College were remarkably happy. Only a year before his death he 
wrote thus: " With scarcely a circumstance to throw a shade over my 
declining years, I have made acquaintances among teachers and pro- 
fessors which a prince might envy." And again he wrote : " I have 
had my days of sorrow and of trial, but I know of no man, living or 
dead, whose life has been so exempt from the evils common to man- 
kind." 

Without much strength of constitution, Mr. Mitchell lived to the 
advanced age of seventy-seven, and died at length of old age. He ap- 
proached death, not only with calmness, but with cheerfulness. Although 
an invalid for the last year of his life, and confined to his room for 
several months, his mind lost none of its vigor, and his interest in 
physical science continued without any abatement to the end. He 
listened to the reading of a letter a few hours before he died, and 
spoke only a few minutes before he ceased to breathe. 

Mr. Mitchell's character was that of the Christian gentleman. By 
his sweetness and gentleness he won the love of all around him. He 
had many friends, and it was scarcely possible that he could have a 
single enemy. He was a lover of peace, and shed the sunshine of 
peace into whatever circle he entered. A Quaker by birth, and 
always in harmony with that sect, he illustrated in perfection its many 
excellent characteristics. He was more of a thinker than a reader or 
writer, and, under more favorable circumstances, might have been 
widely known as a discoverer of truth. His principal writings are: 
A highly appreciative account of the early history and achievements of 
the Observatory of Harvard College, published in the Christian Ex- 
aminer for March, 1851 ; two communications upon the Tails of 
Comets, printed in Volume XXXVIII. of the American Journal of 
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Science, April, 1840, and Volume XL., April, 1841 ; a brief account 
of the Aurora of May 29, 1840, contained in Volume XXXIX. of the 
same journal for October, 1840; an account of the discovery of the 
Comet of October 1, 1847, by his daughter, Miss Maria Mitchell, for 
which she received the comet medal, offered by the King of Denmark, 
also in the same journal, Volume V., N. S., for May, 1848. In Volume 
IX. of the Second Series of the American Journal of Science, Mr. Mit- 
chell has given a brief notice of the scientific tastes and attainments of 
"Walter Folger, of Nantucket. The theory which Mr. Mitchell sug- 
gested, and skilfully defended, in regard to the tails of comets, asserted 
that they "are formed by the sun's rays, slightly refracted by the 
nucleus, in traversing the envelope of the comet, and uniting in an in- 
finite number of points beyond it, throwing a stronger than ordinary 
light on the ethereal medium, near to or more remote from the comet, 
as the ray, from its relative position and direction, is more or less re- 
fracted." Later in life, he felt the difficulties of his own, as of all 
other theories, on this perplexing subject. 

Charles Frederick Philip ton Maktius, the distinguished 
botanist and traveller in Brazil, was born at Erlangen on the 17th of 
April, 1794, and died at Munich, December 13, 1868. He came of a 
learned stock: one of his ancestors, Galeottus Martius, born at Ra- 
venna in 1428, was librarian of the celebrated library of Matthias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary ; a great-uncle was the author of a Flora 
of Moscow (the first edition of which, all but two copies, was consumed 
in the conflagration of that city) ; and his father (who lived to a very 
advanced age) was one of the three founders of the oldest botanical 
Society extant, the Botanische Geselkchqfl of Eatisbon. His botanical 
teacher at the University of Erlangen was Schreber, who had studied 
under Linnaeus. His earliest work — his thesis for the doctorate — was 
his Enumeratio Horti Botanici Ei-langensis, in 1814. When, after the 
death of Schreber, his collections were purchased for the Bavarian 
Academy, the veteran Schrank was sent to Erlangen to convey them to 
Munich. He there found in young Martius a student of such promise 
that he attracted him to the Bavarian capital and employed him as his 
assistant in the Botanic Garden. Here, while acting practically as 
superintendent of the establishment, Martius was noticed by King 
Maximilian, and soon after was selected by him to be one of the two 
naturalists (Dr. Spix being the other) which that enlightened monarch 
had insisted upon adding, at his own expense, to the scientific staff 
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which the Austrian government attached to the squadron which was 
to convey to Rio the Austrian princess, about to become Empress of 
Brazil. They embarked at Trieste in the spring of 1817 ; and during 
the ensuing three years these two naturalists, with very moderate 
means and appliances, made those extended explorations and precious 
collections which — along with those of Humboldt — form the princi- 
pal foundation of our knowledge of the natural history of Brazil, espe- 
cially of the Amazon, which they ascended to within the frontiers of 
Peru. 

The health of Dr. Spix gave way under the fatigues and exposures 
of these explorations ; and he died a few years after his return to 
Europe, shortly after the commencement of the publication of the ex- 
tended series of works destined to record the results of the expedition. 
The whole burden now fell upon Dr. Martius, with such assistance as 
he could command from his pupils or others. For the ichthyological 
collection he called upon a young zoologist, then a student at Munich, 
now our own colleague, who thus made his first essay in the study of the 
natural productions of that vast stream which he was destined person- 
ally to explore, many years afterwards, under better than regal aus- 
pices. The second and third volumes of the Seise in Brasilien, which 
will compare favorably with Humboldt's " Personal Narrative," and 
the great Atlas, were entirely by Martius. For the Nova Genera et 
Species Plantarum Brasiliensium, he had the assistance of Zuccarini 
only in the first volume. This work forms an epoch in botanical illus- 
tration, not only for the completeness and excellence of the analyses, 
but also as the earliest application to this purpose of the newly in- 
vented art of engraving upon lithographic stone. 

His greatest work — one specially adapted to the author's genius 
and multifarious learning, and without doubt the most sumptuous 
and elaborate of all botanical monographs -=- is the Historia Palmarum, 
in three elephant-folio volumes, and containing two hundred and forty- 
. five plates. Begun in view of the Brazilian species merely, it was 
soon expanded to embrace the whole noble family of Palms through- 
out the world ; and its completion in 1850, crowning eighteen years of 
labor, inseparably and for all time connects the name of Martius with 
these princes of the vegetable kingdom, as Linnaeus aptly terms them. 

While this last work was still in progress, and after some essays in 
a humbler form, Von Martius planned, and in the year 1840 com- 
menced the publication of, the folio Flora Brasiliensis, — the grandest 
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particular flora ever undertaken. It began under the auspices of the 
sovereigns of Austria and Bavaria, and was afterwards liberally fos- 
tered by the Brazilian government. The forty-seven parts, — some of 
them, in fact, volumes, — already published, comprise almost one hun- 
dred natural orders, and more than eight thousand species, of which 
fully one thousand four hundred are illustrated by figures. With the 
essential aid recently guaranteed by the Emperor of Brazil, and un- 
der the editorial charge of his most able assistant and colleague, Dr. 
Eichler, this great work may be expected to reach an early completion, 
and to form a noble monument to the memory of Von Martius, al- 
though he himself elaborated only two or three of the families. He 
took laborious oversight of the whole, and wrote the various subsidiary 
articles, Excursus, fyc, especially those upon the medicinal and eco- 
nomical uses of Brazilian plants, and upon the aspects and character- 
istics of vegetation in different parts of the empire. These disserta- 
tions are written in choice Latin, and with a vigor and spirit which, it 
has heen said, inspire regret for the olden time, when this was the uni- 
versal language of botany. His fondness for linguistic studies, also, led 
him to investigate the languages of the tribes among which he trav- 
elled, and to collect vocabularies. He gave new attention to this sub- 
ject in his later years, and in 1867 brought out his important, and, as 
it proved, his last work, the Beitrage zur Ethnographie und Sprachen- 
kunde Amerikas, zumal Brasiliens, in two octavo volumes. 

He wrote a separate treatise upon the medical properties of the 
plants of Brazil. He was a copious contributor to the Gelehrte Anzei- 
gen, of Munich, during the whole period of its existence. In addition 
to his onerous duties as Professor of Botany in the University, and Di- 
rector of the Botanic Garden, he was for many years, and down to his 
death, the active Secretary of the Mathematico-physical section of the 
Royal Bavarian Academy ; and in that capacity he delivered a series of 
eulogies upon distinguished deceased members, which, recently re- 
printed in two octavo volumes, form a "collection which may well com- 
pare with the similar and celebrated orations of Cuvier. These dis- 
courses, ranging, as they do, over wide fields in science and philoso- 
phy, exuberant in learning, discursive and yet profound, and often 
aglow with feeling, may give to those who knew him not some idea of 
the man himself, — of his wealth of knowledge and nobleness of 
spirit, his affectionate disposition, vivacity, geniality, and the fervid 
poetical imagination, which was rather tempered than restrained by the 
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discipline of science and the experience of life. All appropriate hon- 
ors and distinctions testified to his worth and the value of his scientific 
services. These culminated upon the fiftieth and jubilee anniversary 
of his doctorate, on the 30th of March, 1864, when his numerous 
friends and admirers of all parts of the world united to do him honor. 
Among the many offerings of that day was a large gold medal which 
his friends had caused to be struck, with the inscription, " Palmarum 
patri dant lustra decern tibi palmam. In palmis resurges." But 
the infirmities of age were coming on. Yet another lustrum was al- 
most filled with not unequal scientific labors, when, after short suffer- 
ing, came the final rest; and, as the year 1868 drew near its close, 
the bier of Martius was decked with palms, — souvenirs of his greatest 
scientific achievement, and with which his name is imperishably asso- 
ciated. 

Henrt Hart Milman,* Dean of St. Paul's, was born in 1791, and 
died in October, 1868, at the age of 77. It would be difficult to name 
among Englishmen of the present century a more pleasing instance of 
devotion to letters than that of this eminent man. His early life was 
marked by academic distinctions. He gained an honorable reputation 
as a poet; and through his long career his scholarship revealed itself 
in various occasional contributions to the literature of the time. But 
he is best known by a series of historical writings, which covered from 
first to last some thirty years of his life. 

His " History of the Jews," published in 1830 in the Family 
Library, seemed too bold to the public of that day, and it brought 
some censure upon his head. This he bore with silent patience, and 
outlived it. When after the lapse of a generation he reissued the 
book, with additions but without compromise, it was received in a dif- 
ferent spirit. Next he appeared as the author of a " History of Chris- 
tianity to the Extinction of Paganism in the Roman Empire." His 
third and most extensive work, the " History of Latin Christianity," 
was a continuation of this. It comes down to the point at which Gib- 
bon's " Decline and Fall " terminates, but is written with a different 
purpose and in another vein. Dean Milman's previous diligent editor- 
ship of Gibbon had doubtless helped to train him to his undertaking. 
Gibbon had not professed to write a history of the middle ages ; and 
Hallam had not exhausted the subject. Indeed, a modern layman 

* Omitted in the enumeration of deceased members on page 122. 
VOL. VIII. 18 
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could hardly bring to the history of the mediaeval Church all the sym- 
pathy of a clerical scholar. But Milman's work, though the point of 
view is ecclesiastical, is not a mere priestly survey. The mediaeval 
Church was an ever-present social force ; and its chief men were in a 
multitude of cases the chief men of their time. The great poet of the 
middle ages worked in realms from which the Church drew its sanc- 
tions and its terrors, and in a certain sense is almost a Church figure. 
Thus the history of Latin Christianity is in large measure the history of 
Western Christendom. Dean Milman was awake to the greatness of 
his theme ; and has made a very valuable addition to general history. 
The calm, mild, and genial spirit of the man appears in all his writings. 
But though without gall, he was not without nerve. He could take 
with courage, and hold with steadiness, the difficult middle ground be- 
tween obstinate assertion and obstinate denial. He stood clear of the 
dogmatism of the right and the dogmatism of the left. His tone has 
been characterized as that of " elegant neutrality." Certainly his turn 
■was not partisan or polemic ; yet he had not only a cultivated mind, 
but heart and will. A certain want of passion and fire, it is true, may 
now and then obstruct or slacken the flow of his narrative ; and his 
historical style sometimes fails in the rhythm that might be expected 
from a poet's hand. 

His latest book was a labor of love. The famous Cathedral of 
which for many years he had the leading care was an object of his 
warm affection. He cherished its history, sought to increase its bene- 
fits, and strove to perfect its structure. The best and most character- 
istic token of his faithful regard is the interesting volume in which he 
has written its " Annals." The ripe knowledge and amiable temper of 
the old man give a sunset glow to the record. By those who knew 
him he will long be kindly remembered, not only for his attainments, 
but also for his qualities. 



Six hundred and eleventh Sleeting. 

September 25, 1869. — Monthly Meeting. 

The Vice-President in the chair. 

Professor H. E. Storer read a paper on the origin of double 
monsters in the human species. 



